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INSTITUTIONAL HISTORY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 



LEW ALLEN CHASE 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 



Every earnest high-school teacher of history must feel that 
the mass of information contained in a textbook is very difficult 
to handle. Almost every serious pupil is bewildered and dis- 
couraged by the accumulation of detail presented. Often the 
result seems to be an acquisition of miscellaneous historical ideas 
which are effaced from memory with vexatious celerity ; for the 
heterogeneity of the ideas present in the pupil's mind after the 
lesson is read hinders the formation of those natural associa- 
tions which determine the tenacity of memory. 

When we are helping high-school pupils to aquire historical 
knowledge we must remember that their concepts must of neces- 
sity be simple: they cannot be based on a large and miscel- 
laneous mass of detail. Yet they must be complete : that is, 
they must contain answers to all the fundamental questions 
arising in the pupil's mind. Such complete concepts afford the 
best basis for the formation of memory associations, and for our 
immediate purpose of history instruction in the high school the 
most useful basis for the formation of historical concepts seems 
to be the institution. By making the high-school work in history 
largely a study of institutions it is possible to meet the require- 
ments imposed by historical scholarship and by the intellectual 
limitations of high-school pupils. 

By an institution I mean an established usage or a persistent 
manner of living among a group of people, whether estab- 
lished consciously, or unconsciously and gradually, by custom 
alone, by custom recognized in and reinforced by law, or at a 
definite time by decree or legislation. Human nature itself 
varies from age to age, from country to country; and the char- 
acteristics of its variants appear in human institutions. If 
we cannot reproduce Roman ideas as we can reproduce Roman 
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villas, yet we can approach even to Roman ideation through a 
careful study of many Roman institutions. On the other hand, 
the institutions of a period determine very largely the thought and 
the conduct of the men and women of that period. We might 
almost say that in their institutions a people forge their own 
fetters. Occasionally they break them : hence the narratives of 
wars and revolutions; and very often they are able to modify 
them to meet what they conceive to be new needs : hence legis- 
lation and the transmutation of custom. But human beings 
are products of the past ; they are more conservative than they 
realize. They are in a very real sense under the domination 
of conditions within and without themselves that existed before 
their entry into life. 

By a study of institutions, then, we may learn something 
of the temper, the psychology, the outlook on life, of groups 
of people in other epochs than our own; and moreover we may 
discover how institutions which are influential in the world today 
— the church, the theater, the university, the newspaper — came 
into existence. If our young people gain some insight into these 
varying manifestations of characteristic tendencies and some 
appreciation of our dependence upon the past, they should ac- 
quire more of judgment and balance, and should look out upon 
their own environment with more understanding. 

By what principles shall a teacher be guided in selecting insti- 
tutions for study? Clearly an institution selected should be 
characteristic of the people and of the age under consideration. 
It should be typical and symptomatic of a dominating state of 
mind among the individuals. Thus the city-states express the 
"particularism" of the ancient Greeks. Thus the mediaeval 
manorial and guild systems embody the mediaeval demand for 
restraint on freedom of action and the mediaeval requirement 
of collective activity and responsibility. Thus the growth of 
secret societies in the United States is symptomatic of a fra- 
ternal impulse born probably of frontier conditions, and perhaps 
also indicates a certain craving for those old-world trappings of 
nobility erroneously believed to have been left behind when the 
new democracy was set up in the wilderness. 
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Then, too, it should appear that the institution has definitely 
guided and controlled human lives, so that important historical 
events are clearly traceable to its presence. We know, of course, 
what effect the institution of slavery has had on the history of 
the United States ; what is the connection between the institution 
of caste and the history of India; between feudalism or the 
papacy and the history of Europe. We are just discovering what 
is the relation between industrial institutions and the current his- 
tory of this country. 

Institutions which exist, or have existed, for the satisfaction 
of human wants are especially interesting. We, and our pupils, 
like to know how men and women in all times and places have 
habitually supplied their immediate needs. And the means — an 
institution — suggests the nature of the want. Institutional his- 
tory may thus undertake a study of the evolution of human wants 
and the methods used in meeting them. Such an investigation 
is inevitably interesting, and it may have practical value. 

The pupil has a certain experience of life and a first-hand 
acquaintance with not a few important existing institutions. The 
teacher may correlate the unknown with the known in such a 
way as to make the realized facts of existence more interesting 
and better understood. The institutions concerned with the pro- 
duction and exchange of wealth and with political life call for 
especial attention. Investigation of the craft-guilds will repay 
those concerned with manual training, and the rural courses 
require attention to the history of agriculture, while studies in 
both fields may well engage the student of "general history." 

The institutions for the expression of the spirit of play 
indicate differences of popular temper from age to age and 
possess immediate interest for high-school pupils. Put into one 
study the Olympian games, the exhibitions of the Roman circus 
and amphitheater, the mediaeval tournament, and modern 
athletics, and there is acquired some insight into the character- 
istics of groups of people widely separated in time and space 



